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THE IMMEDIATE APPREHENSION OF GOD ACCORDING 
TO WILLIAM JAMES AND WILLIAM E. HOCKING? 


lio influence of mystical trance upon philosophical systems 
would make one of the most curious chapters of the history 
of philosophy. Let us hope that some competent person will soon 
write that chapter. As for us, after brief remarks upon the Neo- 
Platonic philosopher, Plotinus, we shall do no more than examine 
with some care the teachings of two modern representatives of the 
mystical tradition, William James and William Hocking. 

When one believes with the mystics that God, the Absolute, the 
Ultimate Reality—in this connection these terms and others are used 
interchangeably—is directly experienced in ecstatic trance and 
nowhere else, it would seem to follow that knowledge of the trance- 
consciousness includes a knowledge of God. 

The problem of the nature of the divine Power or Powers was 
hardly formulated in the mind of the uncivilized mystic. He was 
engrossed in enjoying and using his trances. He merely affirmed 
its transcendental significance, he did not speculate about it. But 
it was otherwise at the beginning of the Christian era among the 
possessors of Greek culture. There the problem of the nature of 
God had been definitely formulated and was eagerly discussed. The 
Neo-Platonists, Plotinus in particular, took up certain strands of 
Hellenic thought, woven, perhaps, partially and indirectly from 
Hindoo mystical metaphysics? (itself dependent upon the much older 
and cruder tradition of the uncivilized regarding ecstatic trance), 
and spun wonderful theories. 

That the mystical theories of Plotinus (born 205 a.p.,) had one 
of their roots in ecstasy, appears with satisfactory clearness in his 
writings, and nowhere better than in this passage from the Enneads: 

‘Now often I am roused from the body to my true self and behold 
a marvellous beauty, and am particularly persuaded at the time that 
I belong to a better sphere, and live a supremely good life, and 
become identical with the godhead, and fast fixed therein attain its 


1This paper is part of a chapter on ‘‘ Religion, Science, and Philosophy’’ 
in a book soon to be published on the Psychology of Religious Mysticism, 

2 An excellent brief exposition of the mystical metaphysics of the Upanishads 
may be found in Josiah Royce’s Gifford Lectures, The World and the Individual, 
Vol. I, Fourth Lecture, pp. 165-75. 
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divine activity, having reached a plane above the whole intelligible 
realm.’’ ‘‘Now since in the vision they were not two, but the seer 
was made one with the seen, not as with something seen, but as with 
something made one with himself, he who has been united with it 
might, if he remember, have by him some faint image of the divine. 
He himself was one (in the vision), with no distinctions within him- 
self either as regarded himself or outer things. There was no move- 
ment of any sort in him, nor was emotion or desire of any outer 
thing present in him after his ascent, no, not any reason or any 
thought, nor was he himself present to himself, if I may s0 
express it.’’ 8 

The theory that in ecstasy the self becomes ‘‘identical with the 
godhead and attains its divine activity’’ offers a special difficulty; 
for ecstatic trance is not a simple experience, uniform as long as it 
lasts. It consists, on the contrary, in a succession of mental states 
which grow more and more simple and end in total unconsciousness, 
At which one of these stages is the deification complete? If at 
the final stage, the description of the Divine would be brief indeed, 
since that stage is characterized by complete unconsciousness. The 
practical Christian mystics, however, firmly anchored in the beliefs 
in Christ as Son of God, and in a personal and more or less 
anthropomorphic Father, can not possibly make God equal to 
unconsciousness. They select among the various and successive 
aspects of ecstasy those which are not too far removed from the 
traditional Christian conception. The phases of the trance in which 
ravishing love or peace and trust, in complete surrender to the Will 
of God, dominate are those which they regard as divine. We recall 
also that a condition of automatic activity, referred to Christ or 
God as the cause, is spoken of by some of the great Christian mystics 
as deification. 

As to Plotinus, if he was not embarrassed by an anthropomorphic 
conception of God, he was influenced by other preconceptions, those 
familiar to the philosophers of his time. Hindoo as well as Greek 
philosophy regarded God as infinite, %.¢., as in no way limited or 
conditioned. Therefore nothing could be predicated of him, for the 
possession of specific qualities would be a limitation of his infinite 
nature. Under the influence of considerations of that type, uncom- 
promisingly logical minds might identify the Absolute with the 
final phase of ecstasy of which, as a matter of fact, only negations can 
be affirmed. That is what the philosophers of the Upanishads did. 
Certain German mystics, in particular Boehme and Eckhart, have 
yielded to the same temptation: ‘‘Alles Endliche ist ein Abfall vom 


8 Charles Bakewell, Source Book in Ancient Philosophy, New York, Scribner ’s 
Sons, 1907, pp. 386, 391-2. 
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Wesen. Im Wesen giebt es keinen Gegensatz, nicht Lieb, noch 
Leid, nicht Weiss noch Schwarz,’’ said Eckhart. In this view, not 
even being or essence can be affirmed of the Absolute: ‘‘Nichts 
werden ist Gott werden.’’ * 

If these Hindoo and German philosophers followed logic into a 
black hole, Plotinus was somewhat less radical. The delightful 
aspects of ecstasy, which are responsible for the warm, humane 
elements in the divine picture drawn by less intellectual mystics, 
were not without influence upon him. He noted the marvellous 
beauty of his visions and believed that he was “‘living a supremely 
good life.’” He seemed to have identified God with a lingering 
consciousness of selfhood and with indescribable, yet desirable, 
feelings characteristic of an advanced stage of ecstatic trance. 

However that may be, the non-civilized and the practical 
Christians, under the influence of popular preconceptions, identify 
God with a penultimate stage of ecstasy, while radical philosophers, 
slaves to logic, make him one with the ultimate phase, i.e., with 
complete unconsciousness. This means that for the former, not 
unity or simplicity, not the disappearance of individuality, of 
differences and divergences, but a plenitude of felt-life, a wonderful 
impression of free-power, realized in a variety of illusions and hallu- 
cinations, are the aspects of ecstasy which make it divine. 

We wish to draw especial attention to the convergence upon the 
conception of the Divine of what is by many regarded as two 
co-ordinate sources of knowledge; on the one hand, discursive think- 
ing; on the other, the trance-experience, a source of ‘‘immediate 
knowledge,’’—knowledge independent of fallible mental processes. 
Some speak as if reason recognized in a phase of ecstatic trance 
the Divine, whose nature it had previously determined. Others 
speak as if the ecstatic experience revealed the nature of God, 
while the rdle of reason remained a subordinate one. What we are 


to think of this mystical ‘‘souree of knowledge’’ will appear in 
the sequel. 


William James and Mystical Ecstasy.—In a book in which reli- 
gious life is searched for facts that would support his pluralistic 
philosophy and provide a basis for a religious belief, William James 
sets down these three propositions: 

‘*Mystical states, when they; are well developed, usually are, 
and have a right to be, absolutely authoritative over the individuals 
to whom they come. 

‘No authority emanates from them which should make it a duty 
for those who stand, outside of them to accept their revelations 
uncritically. 


4A. Lasson, Meister Eckhart, der Mystiker, Berlin, 1868. 
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“‘They break down the authority of the non-mystical or rational. 
istic consciousness, based upon the understanding and the Senses 
alone. They show it to be only one kind of consciousness. They 
open out the possibility of other orders of truth in which, go 
far as anything in us vitally responds to them, we may freely 
continued to have faith.’’ ® 

The mystic’s revelation is, we are told, invulnerable because, 
even though his senses are in abeyance, his experience is as truly a di- 
rect perception of fact as any sensation ever is. He is in possession 
of ‘‘immediate’’ or ‘‘intuitive’’ knowledge, therefore of unassailable 
knowledge, since it is given and not secured by mental operations 
always open to error. 

We agree with William James that whatever is ‘‘immediate,” 
‘“‘pure experience,’ whatever has not been mentally elaborated, 
is invulnerable. There is here no room for difference of opinion. 
Disagreements may appear, however, over the problem of what is to 
be regarded in experience as ‘‘immediate.’’ 

In our opinion William James has erred, not in considering 
‘“‘pure’’ experience as unassailable, but in unwittingly regarding as 
such more than the ‘‘given.’’ He has confused pure experience with 
elaborations of it. It is because of that error that he was a believer 
in mysticism; or, one should perhaps say that he committed that 
error because he wished to believe in a mystical revelation. 

But for what in mystical experience does James claim 
invulnerability? The uncritical mystic believes that Christ, or the 
Virgin, or some saint, has manifested himself to him. Although 
these and similar experiences have at times, for the recipient, a 
‘*sensational’’ quality as compelling as that of true perception, 
James regards them as illusory because, when critically examined, 
when confronted with the rest of experience, they do not stand the 
test. They hold, however, he affirms, a kernel immediately given, 
intuitional, and, therefore, invulnerable. What is this kernel? He 
answers that it consists in a feeling or conviction of vastness, of 
reconciliation, of repose, of safety, of union, of harmony.’ In these 
terms, and in no others more explicit, does our distinguished 
philosopher define the kernel of unassailable truth revealed in 
mystical eestasy. It is more than the Nothingness extolled by the 


5 The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 422-3. 

6 Ibid., pp. 423-4. 

7‘<The keynote of it is, invariably, a reconciliation.’’ Ibid., p. 388. 
The mystical states ‘‘tell of the supremacy of the ideal, of vastness, of union, 
of safety, and of rest.’’ Ibid., p. 428. Elsewhere he is much less definite, as 
when he writes that mystical ecstasy reveals ‘‘states of insight into depths of 
truth unplumbed by the discursive intellect. There are illuminations, revelations 
full of significance and importance, all inarticulate though they remain.’’ 
Ibid., p. 380. 
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Neo-Platonists. It bears closer affinity to positive happiness and 
intimates that there is ground for radical optimism. 

It should not be forgotten that these alleged ‘‘truths’’ are 
revealed not only to a few lofty religious souls. Any and everybody 
may enjoy them. Nitrous oxide “‘stimulates the mystical conscious- 
ness in an extraordinary degree’’; and alcohol ‘‘brings its votary 
from the chill periphery of things to the radiant core. It makes him 
for the moment one with truth.’’* Here James is certainly in 
accord with the facts as our investigation of drug-ecstasy has re- 
vealed them. However it may be produced, ecstasy is ecstasy, just 
as fever is fever whatever its cause. The truth-kernel of religious 
ecstasy is, aS we have shown, no other than the truth-kernel of 
narcotic intoxication and ecstatic trance in general. 

There is, moreover, no doubt that the words quoted—reconcilia- 
tion, repose, safety, union, harmony—describe the more general, 
fundamental impressions which come to most mystics. But it ap- 
pears to us evident that everyone of these words implies an inter- 
terpretation of ‘‘neutral stuff.’’ Their meaning involves, as all 
meaning does, a relating of two terms. If, for instance, ‘‘reconcilia- 
tion’? and ‘‘union’’ have any meaning at all, it is that of the 
establishment or recognition of a specific relation between two or 
more terms. Now, unification may be attained in two ways: (1) 
An understanding of the two terms may be achieved which shows 
them to be subsumed under a general principle or included in a 
larger whole. That is the kind of harmony produced by the under- 
standing. (2) The terms may lose their individual features and be 
degraded to a level of undifferentiated simplicity. That, as we have 
seen, is the mystical way of producing ‘‘harmony”’ or ‘‘unity.’’ It 
is a way which does not secure any knowledge. 

If by ‘‘union’’ James had merely meant to indicate that, as the 
trance progresses, the mystic notices the gradual disappearance of 
boundary lines between objects, the merging of ideas into one an- 
other, the fusion of feelings, and that he enjoys a delightful sense 
of peace, no objection could have been raised against the claim of 
unassailability. But it would have been an insignificant claim. 
What James means is that the mystical experience points to, or 
signifies, a union of the individual with some one or something else. 
Now, that is just as much an interpretation of immediate experience 
as the affirmation of the Salvation Army lassie that she has met 
Christ face to face. Before it can be accepted as true the alleged 
‘‘immediate’’ experience in both instances must be tested according 
to the canons of scientific evidence, for the ‘‘perceptual’’ quality of 
the experience no more justifies the mystic in placing eredence in it 

8 Loe. cit., p. 387. 
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than the absence of certain organic sensations authorizes the asylum 
patient to believe that the doctors have removed his viscera. 

In a letter published in part in Letters of William James, one 
reads: ‘‘The intellect is interpretative and critical of its own inter. 
pretation, but there must have been a thesis to interpret, and that 
thesis seems to me to be the non-rational sense of a ‘higher’ power,” 
And, further on: ‘‘May not this mystical testimony that there is g 
God be true, even though the precise determination, being so largely 
‘suggestive’ contributions of our rational factor, should widely 
differ.’’ ® 

In this passage, the error which I have tried to lay bare is again 
clearly apparent. The thought of a ‘‘higher power”’ is not an 
‘immediate’? datum of consciousness. It is already a product of 
elaboration and interpretation; it involves, in particular, judgments 
of relative ‘‘height’’ or value of powers. It is, therefore, no more 
entitled to claim invulnerability than any of the other grosser and 
more obvious interpretations of the ordinary mystic. 

The wide-awake, rational consciousness finds no difficulty in un- 
derstanding why the ‘‘kernel’’ of the mystical experience is describ- 
able as reconciliation, union, peace, rest, and the like. Are these 
not the very terms which would come to the mind of a person who 
had undergone the mental simplification characteristic of ecstatic 
trance? Would a person from whose consciousness the external 
world had disappeared, whose mental’ activity had been reduced 
to a vague general idea of the presence of a traditional God, whose 
affective life was on the point of peaceably dying out—would such 
a person describe his condition as one of internal strife, would he 
be impressed by the irreconcilable multiplicity of the elements of 
experience? Of course not. He would be able to find no better 
terms than those actually used by the mystics, and, generally, by those 
familiar with certain aspects of trance-consciousness. Why, then, 
ascribe a metaphysical significance to that description? Whatever 
contribution to knowledge may come from that aspect of trance- 
experience must proceed from the critical activity of the fully-awake 
mind working upon the whole range of human experience. 

We are thus led to affirm that if James found it possible to say 
that ‘‘as a matter of fact and in point of logic’’ the claim of the 
mystic (reduced to the minimum we have been discussing) ‘‘ escapes 
our jurisdiction,’’ it is, it seems, because he confused more or less 
automatic or habitual causal interpretations of sense-data with the 
sense-data themselves. 

The ‘‘universality’’ of the mystical conviction is frequently 


®From a letter to the writer. I might take this opportunity of saying 
that when the Letters were published, none of my books had yet appeared. 
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offered in proof of its truth. But the truth of a belief is not proved 
by the fact that it is shared by all known men. Moreover, this 
conviction is, as a matter of fact, very far from common to all those 
who have experienced trances possessing the traits singled out by 
James as characteristic of mystical ecstasy (ineffability, noetic 
quality, transiency, and passivity). Most of the users of narcotics 
and many of the subjects of spontaneous trance regard its contents, 
just as they do their dream, 7.e., as having no other than a subjective 
validity. 

The development of the philosophers’ belief in mystical revelation 
seems to announce the disappearance of the belief. At the beginning, 
ecstatic trance was held to reveal extensive ‘‘truths,’’ conerete as 
well as abstract, for instance, the will of God at a particular juncture 
of events. With William James, the revelation had become limited 
to a sense of safety, of unity, and of harmony. With William Hock- 
ing it is attenuated still further and becomes a mere ‘‘That”’ of 
which nothing more can be said. 


William E. Hocking and Religious Mysticism—In the English 
language it is William Hocking who, since James, has most compre- 
hensively and richly dealt with the philosophical problems of religious 
mysticism.*° He is generally regarded as a champion of mysticism. 
Yet a careful examination of his latest utterances may leave one in 
doubt as to his present position. He complains that certain ‘‘imme- 
diate’’ qualities of the trance experience have unjustifiably been 
ascribed to God: ‘‘What I want to point out, is that these words, 
unitary, immediate, ineffable, which at all events apply to the 
mystic’s experience, are precisely the words which the metaphysician 
applies to the mystic’s doctrine. And I suggest that the misinter- 
pretation of mysticism here in question is due to the fact that what 
is a psychological report (and a true one) is taken as a metaphysical 
statement (and a false one). From the fact that one’s experience 
of God has been ‘one, immediate, and ineffable,’ it does not follow 
that God Himself is merely ‘one, immediate and ineffable’—and so 
a Being wholly removed from all concrete reality. It is true that 
this inference from the nature of the experience to the nature of its 
object is here of the closest order; and it is also true that many a 
mystic has committed himself to that inference. But it is possible, 


10 The Meaning of God in Human Experience, Yale University Press, 1912. 
“The Meaning of Mysticism as seen through its Psychology,’’ Mind, N. &., 
XXI, 1912, pp. 38-61. ‘‘ Principles and Method in the Philosophy of Religion,’’ 
Rev. de Méta. et de Morale, XXIX, 1922, pp. 431-53. 

As Professor Hocking’s most recent utterances on this topic are contained 


in these last two papers, our exposition and criticism will be based mainly upon 
them. 
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and necessary, to respect it.’’** ‘‘An ‘immediacy’ does not legislate 
about what is beyond itself either to deny it or to affirm it.’’12) «7 
judge, then, . . . that the marks commonly attributed to the mystie 
absolute are in the first. place so many contributions to mystic 
psychology.’’ ** 

These passages mean that what is regarded by others (James 
among them) as an immediately given and invulnerable revelation 
of the nature of God, is really an inference and, therefore, authorita- 
tive only in so far as reason can make it so. For him the only 
unquestionable content of the trance is a ‘‘Something,’’ a ‘‘That,” 
about which nothing more can be said. Any knowledge whatsoever 
about it is the fruit of rational thought; knowledge of God is not a 
revelation or an intuition, it is the product of intellectual activity, 
If the foregoing statements completely represent Hocking’s position 
correctly, he repudiates mysticism and agrees with us. For we have 
held that, unwittingly, the savage infers identify of the Divine with 
the plenitude of delight, power, and freedom that comes to him in 
the earlier phases of the drug ecstasy; that, unwittingly, the Neo- 
Platonic philosopher infers identity of the Absolute with the ultimate 
period of the trance, and that James and others do likewise with 
certain feelings and attitudes prominent in a phase of that experience, 

James and the mystics in general (including Bergson) have 
erred, according to Hocking, in placing mystical knowledge—intuition 
or the immediately given—in hostile opposition to conceptual 
knowledge. The relation is another one: ‘‘Intuition must be 
regarded not as a station, but as a potnt through which true knowl- 
edge must pass,... as a mode of cognition by which conceptual 
knowledge is not so much excluded as concentrated.’’1* ‘‘Imme- 
diacy and idea are not disparate stuff; they are different stages of 
the same stuff, the same meaning.’’!> Both intuition and interpreta- 
tion are necessary in order to attain truth. Intuition alone is empty. 
‘*With these two methods, the way is open for a hopeful resumption 
of metaphysical effort.’’ + 

When you have said, as Professor Hocking does, that the ‘‘That” 
of mystical ecstasy has no meaning until interpreted, that it is mind- 

11 Mind, loc, cit., p. 43. 

12 Ibid, 

18 Ibid, p. 44. 

14 Rev. de Méta. et de Morale, loc. cit., p. 447. 

15 Mind, loc. cit., p. 44. 

16 Rev, de Méta. et de Morale, loc. cit., p. 451. 

In his metaphysical search Professor Hocking is moved by a desire t 
establish the existence of a God conceived so as to fulfil human needs and aspita 


tions, and he is of the opinion that metaphysics leads to such a God and 
not merely to the empty Absolute of Plotinus. 
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stuff or ‘‘neutral-stuff,’’ out of which in an active mind knowledge 
issues, logic compels you, it seems, to hold that the same is true of all 
the ‘‘thats’’ immediately given in any other experience. The imme- 
diately-given in ecstasy is no longer isolated as a unique phenomenon ; 
it is now properly classified together with the meaningless and yet 
potentially meaningful Something which is at the root of every 
psychical experience whatsoever. For, not only in mystical ecstasy, 
but also in every perceptual and affective experience, something 
unassailable and ineffable is given. Thus, the metaphysical effort 
to find God is provided with a much broader intuitive basis than 
that of mystical ecstasy alone; its basis includes the ‘‘given’’ in 
conscious experience generally. In the search for God no position 
of vantage may now be claimed a priort for the immediately 
given in trance experience. 

To draw the above corollary of the propositions laid down by 
Professor Hocking regarding the mystical revelation is equivalent 
to a renunciation of the essential mystical position. But Professor 
Hocking does not draw that corollary, he does not renounce mysti- 
cism ; for, notwithstanding the passages we have quoted, he holds that 
the mystical experience reveals God directly, authoritatively. Other- 
wise, what is the meaning of these utterances: ‘‘The mystic knows the 
Truth, so he assures us: but he seems to spin hopelessly about this 
point, and to come forward very slowly with any statement of its 
contents. May it be that the mystic is more sure that he is sure than 
of what he is sure—except that he is sure of God and of his own rela- 
tion to God?’’ 17 ‘‘Let the mystic, then, be certain of his ‘the truth,’ 
his ‘God’s truth,’ and do not enviously require him at every turn 
to say what the truth contains.’’?* ‘‘The mystic gives us the thing 
which is to be modified. ... But who else could have pulled 
down from heaven that substance ?’’ }® 


17 God in Human Experience, p. 454. 

18 Ibid., p. 455. 

19 God in Human Experience, p. 460. 

In order to do full justice to Professor Hocking’s argument for mysticism, 
it would be necessary to give an adequate abstract of several chapters of his 
book. The following quotations, although mere disjointed fragments, may 
stimulate the reader’s curiosity. 

‘‘It may be that the more we press the conclusions of our position, the 
less we shall be able to recognise in any concrete characters of our own ex- 
perience, the experience here described. We have made all social experience 
depend upon a conscious knowledge in experience of a being, who in scope 
and power might well be identified with God. We have been led by the 
successive requirements of logic to the position that our first and fundamental 
social experience is an experience of God’’ (295). 

‘*God is known as that of which I am primarily certain; and being 
certain, am certain of self and of my world of men and men’s objects. I shall 
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It seems after all that Hocking holds, with James and the 
mystic philosophers in general, that the immediate in ecstasy does 
not remain meaningless until rationally interpreted; it is not on a 
level with the immediate in conscious experience in general, for it 
conveys a direct and truthful assurance of God and of the mystic’s 
own relation to Him; it is a divine substance known intuitively to 
come ‘‘from heaven.’’ That first, immediate, apprehension does 
not, it is true, lay hold on all the knowledge about God which 
we might like to have, but it suffices to lift man up above fatal doubt 
and disbelief. Further knowledge must wait upon intellectual 
labor. 

If we reject the mystical claim, even when it is limited as by 
Hocking, it is because the passage from sensations and feelings, 
whatever they may be, to the thought of ‘‘God,’’ however under. 
stood, seems to us always an elaboration of the ‘‘given.’’ To think 
of God—any kind of god—on the occasion of a sensory or affective 
experience, however unusual in intensity or quality, is to ascribe a 
cause to an intuitive, immediate experience. The confusion of this 
automatic assignment of a cause with immediate, intuitive, experience 
reveals how deeply ingrained is the habit of assigning causes. It 
begins to be formed at birth and soon becomes mechanical. When 
the uncivilized hears God in the thunder, he is subject to the same 
illusion of immediacy as is the Christian who feels God in an influx of 
moral energy when in ecstasy or ordinary prayer. 

We have elsewhere examined experiences regarded by uncivilized 
always be more certain that God is, than what he is: it is the age-long problem 
of religion to bring to light the deeper characters of this fundamental experi- 
ence. But the starting point of this development (which we shall have occasion 
to trace in some rough way) is no mere That Which, without predicates. 
Substance is known as Subject: reality from the beginning is known as God. 
The idea of God is not an attribute which in the course of experience I come 
to attach to my original whole idea: the unity of my world which makes it from 
the beginning a whole, knowable in simplicity, is the unity of other Self-hood. 

‘*God then is immediately known, and permanently known, as the Other 
Mind which in creating Nature is also creating me. Of this knowledge nothing 
ean despoil us; this knowledge has never been wanting to the self-knowing 
mind of man’’ (296-7). 

‘In applying the name of God to the Other Mind which in sustaining 
physical experience does continually create and communicate itself to us, we 
have gone indeed beyond our warrant. We have what must justify the animism 
of our ancestors—the inevitable animism of all mankind’’ (300). 

‘¢Man knows well that he is not alone; he does not so well know in what 
companionship he is. The knowledge of the presence of spirit beyond self 
is no conjecture; nor does this social experience ever arise. Man’s world is 
from the first a living world, even a divine world; and primitive animism is in 
so far no mere theory, but a report of certain and intimate experience’’ (317). 
See also the footnotes to pages 449_450. 
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man as revelation of, or union with, the Divine. They were sub- 
mitted to a critical analysis, and recently acquired scientific knowl- 
edge of the psycho-physiological effects of certain ecstasy-producing 
drugs was brought to bear upon them. It appeared that the early 
mystics owe their belief mainly to delightful impressions of limitless 
power and freedom, to altered self-feelings, to the impression that 
the soul is liberated from the body, to automatisms including wonder- 
ful sensory hallucinations. Now, every one of these impressions 
and beliefs can be satisfactorily explained as the result of psycho- 
physiological forces set in activity or inhibited by the drug. We 
then examined the mystical ecstasies of the Yogin and of a group 
of Christian mystics. Their own descriptions were compared with 
non-religious ecstasies—those of poets, of epileptics, of ordinary nor- 
mal persons. 

In all these eestasies, the same fundamental characteristics were 
discovered, and we came to the conclusion that there need be no 
differences between religious and non-religious ecstasies other than 
those due to a different interpretation—the interpretation being itself 
the cause of important affective and volitional phenomena. 

Particular attention was given to the impressions of ineffability 
and of illumination or revelation; for they, perhaps more than any 
other feature, are responsible for the persistency of the belief in the 
divineness of ecstasy. Both these traits are frequent in trance— 
whether it be produced spontaneously or by drugs such as ether and 
nitrous oxide. They occur also in near-sleep conditions arising 
naturally. Any narrowing of consciousness or any dissociation of 
mental connections, whatever the cause, may be accompanied by these 
strange impressions. We have offered a psychological explanation 
of the impression of illumination which to us appears sufficient. 

Other features of the mystical trance to which philosophers have 
ascribed much evidential value (unity, harmony, and the sense of 
security which goes with them) have also received in the preceding 
pages an explanation which should relieve one of any inclination to 
appeal to a divine illumination ; they are unavoidable products of the 
psychological condition in which an entranced person finds himself. 

Thus, our comparative investigation of trance-states with their 
impression of unlimited power and of passivity, their excitement and 
quietude, their hallucinations and exclusion of the world of sense, 
their absolute certitude and moments of doubt, their harmony and 
ineffability, led us to the conclusion that mystical trance contains 
nothing, no ‘‘sign,’’ no ‘‘thesis,’’ no ‘‘That,’’ demanding, from the 
informed and reflective mind, belief in divine revelation—unless, 
however, one should take the term ‘‘divine’’ as designating merely 
the general ground of conscious life; or unless one should conceive 
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of ‘‘God’’ as manifesting himself in those ways of physical and psy- 
chical nature of which the scientists find the laws. Should one do so, 
then every part and aspect of conscious life would, as well as the 
mystical ecstatic-trance itself, be an expression of the Divine. But 
if the regular, law-bound nature known to science should be called the 
‘*Dwine,”’ then the essential claim of mysticism would be given up. 

In seeking intercourse with God in the disappearance of diversity, 
in the peace of utter surrender, in excruciating delights, in a sense 
of freedom and illumination, the mystics have followed a wrong way. 
These experiences reveal the Christian God no more than does the 
“‘given’’ in the rest of conscious experience. The mystical experi- 
ence points to the same conclusions as conscious life in general. 

One might speculate and suppose that when the higher mental 
life and the activity of the external senses have ceased, the quality 
of primordial organic sensations and feelings is revealed. On the 
brink of unconsciousness—whether it be the unconsciousness of sleep 
or of abnormal trance produced in any way whatsoever—conscious- 
ness is at its simplest; it is continuity without parts, and, therefore, 
let us say, eternal and timeless. This might be spoken of as the 
Urgrund, to use a term of the German pantheistic mystics, and it 
might be surmised that it is in this form that consciousness began in 
the organic world. Thus far one might speculate. But what an 
incredible confusion it would be to regard the Urgrund, so disclosed 
at the vanishing point of consciousness, as a revelation of the nature 
of the Perfect God made flesh in Jesus Christ and worshipped in the 
churches! 


JAMES H. Levsa. 
Bryn Mawr CoLusce. 
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The Basis of Social Theory. Apert G. A. Baz. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1924. Pp. xxx +252. 


The general approach of this book is to regard the individual, or 
individuality, as the ‘‘basis’’ of social theory. All theory that 
deals with man is social theory, because man himself is social; and 
so social psychology is the only kind of psychology there is. This 
view contrasts interestingly with that of Professor Allport’s recent 
Social Psychology. ‘‘Only within the individual,’’ writes Allport, 
‘ean we find the behavior mechanisms and the consciousness which 
are fundamental in the interaction between individuals.’’ Our 
present author feels that the ‘‘behavior mechanisms’”’ are themselves 
but extensions of processes outside the individual and that ‘‘con- 
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sciousness’’ is not so much imprescriptible private property as public 
utility that becomes private only when one deposits his quarter in 
the meter. Individuality and society are strictly correlative: they 
have grown up together and are reciprocally determinative. Back 
of both as a common condition lies a primitive herd-life that, 
strictly speaking, was not a society because it was not composed of 
individuals. The human embryo represents a synthesis of this origi- 
nal group and of that group’s natural environment. No process 
save that of abstraction can separate in this synthesis the deposits 
of heredity from those of environment. Any thoroughgoing at- 
tempt to separate these inseparables is but the counterpart of the 
fallacious bifurcation represented by mind and matter—a dualism 
not only logically fallacious, but socially pernicious because it arises 
out of, and tends to perpetuate, a division of mankind into two 
classes. The author does not, of course, mean to deny that each of 
these dualistic sets of terms represents a valid distinction. But 
the reality back of the distinction is occasional rather than perma- 
nent and is logical rather than metaphysical. So much for the back- 
ground of human nature, on an analysis of which social theory is 
to rest. 

Taking the organism for what it is, the more urgent problem is 
to inquire not into its background but into its promise. Using the 
term ‘‘instinct’’ critically and seizing upon the term ‘‘capacity’’ 
to denote the ‘“‘higher’’ powers, man’s original nature is then repre- 
sented on a scale progressively more complex and more potential 
for control by reflexes, instincts, and capacities. This classification 
of original tendencies is done tentatively, but the insistence is firm, 
though cautious, that there must be an original basis for all that 
man ever becomes; for he is such a creature from the beginning as 
to become what he does become. In order to project upon a common 
“terminological plane’’ man’s total stock-in-trade, Professor Balz 
therefore follows Graham Wallas in discovering in original human 
nature tendencies toward all that adult life displays. And since 
man arises from a group act and develops in a group atmosphere, 
the correct analysis of any human being—whether he be viewed 
biologically as an organism or psychologically as an individual— 
discovers an adequate basis for social theory. For the inevitable 
concrete conflicts that arise between individuals and groups, once 
individuality is formed, the author has no more to offer in the long 
run than the belief that tolerance for the variant individual is hard 
to overdo. This emphasis but displays, as he says, the faith of 
democracy in the safety and utility of intelligence. 

The reader is likely to remark that in the book as thus sketchily 
summarized there is nothing new. The author himself is modest in 
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this regard. He sees that he is only saying over with a purpose and 
context more or less his own what Dewey and others have already 
said. And one is inclined to suspect that the author, with others, 
has felt the discomfort of following a leader so gifted as to invite 
silence from his followers on pain of their being charged with stam. 
mering out what has already been imposingly articulated. But with 
all this, Professor Balz’s book is not without its justification. It 
puts in clear expository terms the most arresting views now current 
regarding the foundations of social life. That is an undertaking 
on which no one has a monopoly, and it is a task that will bear the 
best contributions of every interested person. In brief compass 
Professor Balz has given his slant, and confessed his indebtedness, 

As a sidelight on current philosophical debate, a word of comment 
may be made on Professor Balz’s defence of logical instrumentalism, 
in connection with social theory. In his effort to project all man’s 
potencies on the same plane of discourse, he argues that the fact 
that man ever reasons shows that from the very beginning he was 
such a creature as would reason. Is not this, even in psychology, 
a precarious position to be taken by one who is clearly not content 
with metaphysical idealism? If the argument proves reason to be 
potentially present in man’s original nature, what does it prove of 
nature itself? For after all, since man, the rational animal, has 
appeared in the course of evolution, reality must have been from 
the beginning such as would produce such a natural order as would 
produce such a creature as would in the fulness of time do such a 
thing as reason. In addition to being doctrinally precarious, is 
there not some question of internal consistency for an instrumental- 
ist so to argue? Or if he does so argue, precisely what can he 
mean by potentiality? The author feels the urge to say in another 
place that though intelligence is an instrument, ‘‘it must not be 
called in derogation merely an instrument.’’ There is no obvious 
intellectual reason against admitting intelligence to be merely an 
instrument; but there is a stubborn practical reason, so stubborn in 
fact as to make provocative his further statement that ‘‘the privileged 
position of intelligence as an instrument . . . explains why its culti- 
vation must be the chief concern of society and the individual.” 
Practically speaking, can men ever be brought to make eulti- 
vation of an instrument their ‘‘chief concern’’? That is the question, 
one suspects, that ought to, if it does not, make our author somewhat 
uneasy over his defence of instrumentalism. And it is a question, 
I feel, that is deserving of a more considered answer than it has 
yet received from instrumentalists. 

T. V. Smita. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Nature of Laughter. J. C. Gregory. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., Inc. 1924. Pp. 241. 

The author of this volume in the International Library of Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Scientific Method has succeeded in couching 
in a free and popular style a serious argument in esthetics. He pre- 
ceded the book with an article in Mind (XXXII, 328) entitled ‘‘Some 
Theories of Laughter’’ and comes to his subject with the literature, 
from pre-Christian Aristotle to the contemporary McDougall and 
from the literary George Meredith to the naturalist Charles Dar- 
win, well in hand. 

Two general characters mark the analysis: its inclusiveness and 
its evolutionary point of view. Mr. Gregory tells us that the student 
of laughter must be careful not to compress its manifold shapes into 
a single formula and insists almost anxiously on the complex char- 
acter of the phenomenon he is examining. One act, he says, serves 
many attitudes; no single feeling is laughter’s specific associate. The 
mistaken desire to reduce the subject to unity has resulted hitherto 
in definitions too exclusive to be thorough. The specific situations 
which may give rise to laughter are indefinitely numerous and are 
colored by emotions as widely divergent as those belonging to scorn, 
triumph, self-congratulation, tickling, play, greeting, or amusement. 
But with all the possible variety of type, laughter tends to fall into 
one of three classes: laughter with animus, which is ungracious; with 
sympathy, which is genial and social, and includes humor; and with 
neither animus nor sympathy, an intellectual appreciation of the 
ludicrous and the comic spirit in the strict sense. The varieties of 
laughter not only fall into these general groups, but they bear an 
orderly relation to the development of civilization: the ungracious- 
ness of primitive laughter falls away as man becomes more refined 
in his instincts and the element of sympathy is more and more largely 
present. In his concern for thoroughness Mr. Gregory considers 
not only the varieties of laughter with their ordering principles, but 
certain neighboring conceptions and relations of laughter: for ex- 
ample, he inquires whether laughter belongs among the instincts, 
whether it is invariably accompanied by pleasure, and how much 
truth there is in Freud’s theory of wit. His replies are analytic 
rather than dogmatic: laughter’s relation to instinct depends on 
the definition of the latter term; laughter is commonly pleasurable, 
but not necessarily so; Freud has contributed to the theory of 
laughter, but he fails to take account of all varieties. 

Scientific scrutiny reveals the many types of laughter, but dis- 
closes at the same time the fundamental plan of which all are 
variants. Through study of the evolution of laughter, Mr. Gregory 
believes that he finds a ‘‘root’’ or ‘‘mechanical condition,’’ not 
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coéxtensive with the entire phenomenon of laughter, but an abstract 
invariable condition of its appearance. This is the ‘‘relief-situa. 
tion.’’ ‘‘In its visible aspect, in its physiological function, and in 
its contrast with weeping, laughter is plainly and obviously an ex- 
pression of relief. Relief is the constitutive element in the physical 
act of laughing: laughter, physiologically, releases the body from 
a necessity for exertion and relieves it of secretions. The charac. 
teristic emotion of one variety of laughter seems to be a pure sense 
of relief. In many other varieties relief is too obvious in the asso- 
ciated emotions to be mistaken. When it is less obvious it ean still 
be observed. An element so pervasive of laughter, so deeply pene. 
trative into many of its varieties and so characteristic of its physical 
expression, can hardly be other than the common, fundamental 
ground-plan of all laughters, the center or source from which they 
all spring’’ (pp. 28, 29). Although the concept of relief is for this 
exposition the vital germ of all laughter, the author shows how the 
simple process of relief grows and spreads into a complex experience, 
The relief of laughter is the signal of an interruption in the smooth 
flow of action; it announces that expectation has been pleasantly 
disappointed, and the contrast between the expected and the actual 
appears to the mind as the characteristic ‘‘incongruity’’ of comedy. 
Incongruity corresponds in laughter of higher types to purely phy- 
sical relief in elementary laughter. Relief is the fundamental plan, 
incongruity the intellectually perceived shape, and elation—a third 
important element—the psycho-physical function of laughter. In 
the breaking-off in the stream of experience which comes with laugh- 
ter, the interrupted action expends its superfluity on the body 
and mind of the laugher, and a sense of heightened vitality ensues. 
‘‘Laughter turns relief to greater profit. It turns a diverted ac- 
tion into a pleasant gymnastic and makes the body glow”’ (p. 179). 

Mr. Gregory’s plain historical method has resulted in an inter- 
esting and at least partially successful account of laughter. It is 
perhaps an inevitable implication of his method that the discussion 
should have been given its pitch by a consideration of the elementary 
and physical—that much should be made of the type of laughter 
that is pure reflex, analogous to the wink, the cough, and the sneeze. 
It is true, of course, that ‘‘any true science of laughter must include 
an explanation of our pleasure in tickling’’ (p. 41) ; but consider the 
distance—a distance that to normal appreciation implies discontinu- 
ity—between the nursery tickle and the delicate humor of a Hardy 
or irony of a Moliére. Once laughter has been infused with subtle 
intellectual perception and highly imaginative sympathy, it has lost 
all visible connection with the triumphant victory-shout of a bar- 
baric chief. Inclusiveness and scientific exhaustiveness scem to have 
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been bought in this book at the price of sufficient emphasis on the 
most civilized level of laughter. The same zeal for inclusiveness ac- 
counts for the somewhat confusing use of pathological instances— 
the story of the man who laughed hysterically upon discovering his 
murdered family, for example. Isn’t this stretching catholicity to 
the breaking-point ? 

In his dread of over-simplifying the subject, Mr. Gregory con- 
eedes to his relief-theory only such abstract unity as belongs to gen- 
eral mathematical formule and physical laws. His ‘‘fundamental 
plan’’ applies to laughter only in the sense that the law of the con- 
servation of energy applies to the functioning of a particular piece 
of machinery. ‘‘As one mathematical equation expresses many 
different sections of a cone by assigning different constants to its 
variables,’’? so this doctrine of relief supplies laughter with a 
‘characteristic mechanics’’ or ‘‘backbone’’ general enough to leave 
‘plenty of scope for particular analyses of particular laughters’’ 
(p.171). It is interesting to observe that in this thoroughly empiri- 
eal discussion, the one principle of explanation allowed is con- 
fessedly mechanical and general. The author seems to think that 
any more specific definition would leave some example of laughter 
out of reckoning and savor of ‘‘monocentrism.’’ While admitting 
that no principle satisfactorily determines all details, one may yet 
suggest that there is a principle of explanation that seems less 
mechanical and general. One may inquire toward what type of ex- 
perience laughter is moving as well as out of what situation it has 
arisen; in other words, what is indicated as laughter’s climactic 
phase? Much is made of the physical drop into relief which is here 
taken as the origin of laughter, and but little of the fact that a 
‘sense of humor is the fixed associate of wisdom’’ (p. 37), and that 
the gift of laughter at its best is almost identical with the capacity 
to place things rightly. This philosophic capacity is so unusual and 
so out of joint with the conventional view of reality that the shock 
of the two against each other occasions incongruity in its most exag- 
gerated form. We are told, indeed, that the laughter which is a 
descent from a height is most welcome and worthy (p. 95), but this 
essential superiority of outlook of the keenest humor tends to be 
associated in this volume too much with contemptuous disciplinary 
laughter or with the occasional relaxation of a man of serious char- 
acter. Laughter at its highest is, I take it, neither intentional cor- 
rection nor a momentary drop, but a pervasive quality of a mind 
which has won through to a total vision. Mr. Gregory is right, 
however, in suggesting that laughter must not be too much refined 
away by an advancing civilization. ‘‘There is always some danger 
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that even laughter, like other old institutions, may die of dignity” 
(p. 96). 

Perhaps the chief disappointment in reading the book is to fing 
in the discussion of the esthetics of laughter—a subject that might 
have expanded itself into the whole—the conclusion that laughter’s 
only claim to esthetic value is its general power to produce euphoria, 
Surely such a view has not penetrated below the surface of the comic 
in art. Certain consequences of the main thesis are novel, to say 
the least ; for example: that a big nose on a comic mask is ludicrous 
because the danger from the presented phenomenon is suddenly 
found to be less than was at first apprehended from the size of the 
nose (p. 103). 


KATHERINE GILBERT, 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the proceedings of the First Meeting of the 
Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association: 


At a conference of members of the Philosophy departments of 
the University of California, Stanford University, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington, in April 1924, it was decided to organize a 
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Philosophical Association which would offer to such properly quali- 
fied persons as reside in the far-western states, advantages and oppor- 
tunities similar to those provided by the Eastern and Western Dj. 
visions of the American Philosophical Association in the East and 
Middle West. Accordingly, a committee consisting of Professors @. 
P. Adams, R. M. Blake, H. C. Brown, W. R. Dennes, C. J. Ducasse 
(Chairman), J. Loewenberg, S. C. Pepper, D. W. Prall, W. Savery, 
and H. W. Stuart, took upon itself the task of making arrangements 
for the first meeting, and of discharging the customary functions of 
an Executive Committee at that meeting. 

The meeting was held in Wheeler Hall, University of California, 
on Friday and Saturday, November 28 and 29, 1924, about twenty 
members being present. The two morning sessions were given to the 
reading and discussion of papers, as follows: 


8 | ee ee re H. N. Wieman 
ee ee AE SG TI ik 6 od vkid nk one eiwnscceed C. J. Ducasse 
I tNtindd oe cudeeineenseeessouwnees R. M. Buaxe 
The Irrationality of Reasoning................ee0005 H. C. Lanz 


On the Dialectical Moment in the ‘‘ Community of 
the Holy Spirit’’ Necessitating a Religious Trans- 


PE - GE ORE a ee ce der enondeees skew Fritz Mart 
On Mr. Broad’s Theory of Time...............ee eee R. M. Buaxe 
The Non-Existence of Time.............ccccceceees C. J. Ducasse 
A BO isis bccn ce ekudandacdadnnes R. T. FLEWELLING 


After the Annual Dinner on Friday evening, Professor H. C. 
Brown delivered an address ‘‘ The Material World—Snark or 
Boojum ?’’ 

At the business meeting on Friday afternoon a constitution was 
adopted, and officers and members of the Executive Committee were 
elected as follows. Officers: President, Professor George Rebec 
(Oregon), Vice-President, Professor H. C. Brown (Stanford), Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Professor C. J. Ducasse (Washington). Executive 
Committee: the above, ex officio, and Professors G. P. Adams (Cali- 
fornia), J. Loewenberg (California), B. C. Ewer (Pomona), R. T. 
Flewelling (Southern California). 

A Committee of Three, consisting of Professors George Rebee, C. 
J. Ducasse, and D. W. Prall, was elected to confer with the joint 
committee of the Eastern and Western Divisions on all matters of 
common interest. 

The following recommendations of the Committee of Organiza- 
tion were adopted : That this association express its desire to establish 
with the American Philosophical Association the same affiliation 
that already exists between the Eastern and Western Divisions there- 
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of, and to be permitted by it to assume officially the name of Paci- 
fic Division of the American Philosophical Association. 

A resolution was passed, recognizing the pressing need of a 
pibliography of philosophy in card index form, to cover the last 
twenty years and to be kept up-to-date henceforth by means of cards 
regularly sent to subscribers; the resolution instructing the Commit- 
tee of Three of the Pacific Division to confer concerning the matter 
with the joint committee of the other two Divisions. 

An invitation to hold the next meeting of the Division at Stan- 
ford University was tendered by Professor H. C. Brown, and ac- 
cepted, the meeting to take place at Thanksgiving, 1925. 

A vote of thanks was passed, to the University of California and 
particularly to the members of its Philosophy Department, for the 
hospitality and entertainment afforded to the Association at the 
meeting. 

A luncheon at the Faculty Club by the Philosophy Department 
of the University of California, and a Tea by the ladies of the Depart- 
ment at the Women’s Faculty Club, were given on Friday to the 
members of the Division attending the meeting. 


Under the auspices of the Department of Philosophy, North- 
western University, there was held a Bicentenary Commemoration of 
Immanuel Kant on December 4 and 5, 1924. The Opening Address, 
“The Legacy of Kant’’ was delivered by Professor Edward L. 
Schaub, Northwestern University. Other addresses given during the 
meetings were as follows: ‘‘ Philosophical Modernism and the 
Kantian Ethics’’ by G. T. W. Patrick, University of Iowa; ‘‘The 
Literary and Social Environment of Kant’’ by Martin Schuetze, 
University of Chicago; ‘‘Kant the Seminal Thinker”’ by J. A. Leigh- 
ton, Ohio State University ; ‘‘The Religion of Kant’’ by E. S. Ames, 
University of Chicago; ‘‘Kant as a Student of Natural Science’’ by 
S. G. Martin, Northwestern University ; ‘‘Kant’s Philosophy of Reli- 
gion’’ by J. H. Farley, Lawrence College; ‘‘Kant’s Philosophy of 
Law’’ by E. L. Hinman, University of Nebraska; ‘‘Kant’s Doctrines 
concerning Perpetual Peace’’ by J. F. Crawford, Beloit College; 
“‘Sources and Influence of Kant’s Aesthetic Theory in England’’ by 
E. F. Carritt, Oxford University ; ‘‘Kant and Koenigsberg’’ (Illus- 
trated Lecture) by E. L. Hinman; ‘‘Kant’s Copernican Revolution’’ 
by Frank Thilly, Cornell University. 


The program of the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, which will be held at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., December 29, 30, and 31, has 
been received. It contains the schedule of the sessions, the program 
to be given at each session, and a short abstract of each of the papers 
to be read. 
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The schedule of meetings is as follows: 


Monday— 
9:30 a.m. 
10: 30 a.m. 
2:00 P.m. 
2:00 P.M. 
4:30 p.m. 
8:00 P.m. 

Tuesday— 
9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


4:00 P.M. 


7:30 P.M. 


Wednesday— 


9:00 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Session for General Psychology. 

Session for Experimental Psychology. 

Session for General Psychology. 

Session for Informal Reports by Graduate Students, 
Exhibition of Apparatus and Test Materials. 
Annual Business Meeting. 


Session for Experimental Psychology. 

Round Table Conference on Clinical Psychology. 

Session for Industrial Psychology. 

Round Table Conference on the ‘‘Gestalt Psycho- 
logie.’’ 

Joint Meeting with American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. ‘‘Psychological Basis of Conservatism 
and Radicalism.’’ 

Session for Experimental Psychology. 

Business Meeting of the Section of Clinical Psy- 
chology. 

Annual Dinner. Session in Memory of G. Stanley 
Hall. Jointly with Section J of the A. A. A. S. 


Session for Social and Racial Psychology. 

Conference of Experimental Psychologists. 

Session for Clinical Psychology. 

Session on Mental Measurement. 

Conference of Experimental Psychologists. 

Joint Meeting of Sections H (Anthropology) and I 
(Psychology) of the A. A. A. S. Topic ‘‘Test 
of Immigrants. ”’ 


Members of the American Psychological Association are also in- 
vited to attend the Round Table Conferences on the topic of ‘‘Psy- 


chology and Politics’? on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday morn- 
ings at ten o’clock given under the auspices of the American Politi- 


eal Science Association. 
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INDEX 
NAMES OF CONTRIBUTORS ARE PRINTED IN SMALL CAPITALS 


Abbagnano’s Le Sorgenti Irrazionali 
del Pensiero.—Morris R, CoHEN, 554. 

Apter, MorTIMER J.—Robinsons’ Read- 
ings in General Psychology, 80. 

Adler’s Reconstruction of the Spiritual 
Ideal—EvGenge W. LyMan, 633. 

Allport’s Social Psychology—A. B. 
WoLre, 583, 

American Philosophical Association, 
The Twenty-third Meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the—J. H. 
RANDALL, JR., 40. 

Philosophical Association, The 
Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Western Division of the.— 
ALBERT R, CHANDLER, 323. 

Psychological Association, The 
Thirty-second Annual Meeting of 
the —CLarK L. HuLL, 125. 

Analysis, The Relativity of Any.— 
CHARLES H. TOLL, 57. 

Andler’s Nietzsche et le Transformisme 
Intellectualiste: la Philosophie de sa 
Période frangaise—R. M. WENLEY, 
163. 

Aristotelian Society, Proceedings of 

the, 1922-1923.—H. T. COSTELLO, 
463. 

Society: Relativity, Logic, and 

Mysticism, H. T. CosTEL.o, 463. 


Babbitt’s Democracy and Leadership.— 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER, 529. 
Balz’s The Basis of Social Theory.— 
T. V. Smiru, 712. 
Barnes’ Mental Disorders.—H. L, HoL- 
LINGWORTH, 165. 
Sociology and Political Theory.— 
A. B. Woure, 387. 
Bartlett’s Psychology and Primitive 
Culture—JOsEPH HoumgEs, 585. 
Bauch’s Das Naturgesetz.—Eric BERN- 
HARD, 697, 
BayLis, CHARLES A.—I3 the Existence 


of Other Minds a Necessary Postulate. 


of Scientific Knowledge? 309. 
Beauty, Usefulness, Goodness, and.— 
HERBERT ELLSWORTH Cory, 64. 
Behavior, A Monism of Creative.— 
OLIveR L. REISER, 477. 
Bennett’s A Philosophical Study of 
Mysticism.—J OSEPH RATNER, 
244, 

Psychology and Self-Development. 
—FRANKLIN O, Situ, 51. 
Berguer’s Some Aspects of the Life of 
Jesus from the Psychological and 
Psyeho-Analytic Point of View.— 

WALTER M, Horton, 509. 








BERNHARD, ErIc.—Bauch’s Das Natur- 
gesetz, 697. 

Bhagabat Kumar’s The Bhakti Cult in 
Ancient India.—GrorGe C, O. HAas, 
307. 

BLAKE, RALPH MAson.—A Criticism of 
Scepticism and Relativism, 253. 

Blake, R. M., Sceptic—C. J. DucaAssE, 
507. 

BLANSHARD, BraND.—Leighton’s The 
Field of Philosophy, 361. 

Blondel’s La Psychanalyse—F, I. 
WERTHEIMER, 410. 

Bopr, B. H.—Kennedy-Fraser’s The 
Psychology of Education, 471. 

Borne, EDwin G.—Dunlap’s The Ele- 
ments of Scientific Psychology, 93. 

Pouvier’s La Pensée d’Ernst Mach.— 
HAROLD CHAPMAN Brown, 25. 

Brett ’s A History of Psychology. Vols. 
II and III.—H. 8S. LANGFELD, 159. 
Brown, HAROLD CHAPMAN.—Bouvier’s 
La Pensée d’Ernst Mach, 25. 
Ducasse’s Causation and Types of 

Necessity, 664. 
Scientific Thought and Reality, 393. 

BUCHANAN, Scott.—Ontological Argu- 
ment Redivivus, 505. 

Burgess’s Recent Changes in American 
Constitutional Theory, 532. 

Burtr, Epwin A.—Joad’s Introdue- 
tion to Modern Philosophy, 669. 


CARSON, JOSEPH, JR.—Dupréel’s La 
Légende Socratique et les Sources 
de Platon, 302. 

Rignano’s The Psychology of Rea- 
soning, 690. 

CHANDLER, ALBERT R.—The Twenty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the West- 
ern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, 323. 

Choisnard’s L’Influence Astrale et les 
Probabilites, 532. 

Cops, CHARLES W.—Hobson’s The Do- 
main of Natural Science, 184. 

Coe’s Law and Freedom in the School. 
—JOSEPH RATNER, 381. 

CoHEN, Morris R.—Abbagnano’s Le 

Sorgenti Irrazionali del Pensiero, 
554, 

Conger’s Theories of Macrocosms 
and Microcosms in the History 
of Philosophy, 556. 

Thorndike’s A History of Magic 
and Experimental Science during 
the First Thirteen Centuries of 
Our Era, 456. 

Cohn’s Theorie der Dialektik.—Svus- 
ANNE K. LANGER, 412. 
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Columbia Associates in Philosophy, In- 
troduction to Reflective Thinking.— 
MARTIN TEN Hoor, 236. 

Concept, Experience, Mind, and the.— 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN, 561. 

Work as an Ethical—tT. V. SMITH, 
543. 

Conger’s Theories of Macrocosms and 
Microcosms in the History of Phi- 
losophy.— Morris R. CoHEN, 556. 

Congrés International d’Histoire des 
Religions.—STERLING P. LAMPRECHT, 
428, 

Congress of Philosophy at Naples, The 
International.—G. DELLA VALLE, 390. 

Consciousness, Monism and.—W. OC. 
RUEDIGER, 347. 

Continuity in the History of Psychol- 
ogy, The Idea of.—ALEXANDER A. 
J ASCALEVICH, 645. 

CooLEY, WM. Forsrs.—Ritchie’s Sci- 
entific Method, 352. 

Cory, HERBERT ELLSworTH.—Useful- 
ness, Goodness, and Beauty, 64. 

CosTELLO, H. T.—Proceedings of the 

Aristotelian Society, 1922-1923, 
463. 

Relativity, Logic, and Mysticism. 
Supplementary Volume of Pro- 
ceedings of the Aristotelian So- 
ciety, 1922-1923, 463. 

Cox’s The Public Conscience.—HELEN 
Huss ParKHurRSsT, 109. 

Creative Behavior, A’ Monism of.— 
Ouiver L. REISER, 477. 

Criticism of Scepticism and Relativism, 
A.—RALPH MASON BLAKE, 253. 


Darwinism, The Design Argument Sur- 
vives—BENJAMIN IvES GILMAN, 29. 

Dasgupta’s A History of Indian Phi- 
losophy.—Lovuis H, Gray, 77. 

Defense of Ontological Liberalism, A. 
—C. J. Ducassg, 337. 

De Fursac’s Manuel de Psychiatrie.— 
ADOLF MEYER, 52. 

De-Moralizing Freud.—JoserH Rat- 
NER, 113. 

Design Argument Survives Darwinism, 
The.—BENJAMIN IvES GILMAN, 29. 
Development of Science, The.—Law- 

RENCE K. FRANK, 5. 

DEWEY, JOHN.—Some Comments on 
Philosophical Discussion, 197. 

d’Hautefeuille’s Le Privilége de 1’In- 
telligence, 139, 

Discussion, Some Comments on Philo- 
sophical—JoHN Dewey, 197. 

Dreams, On Pain and.—HEpcGar A. 
SINGER, JR., 589. 

Dresser’s Psychology in Theory and 
Application—HeEnry E. GARRETT, 
304. 

DucassE, C. J.—A Defense of Onto- 

logical Liberalism, 337. 
R. M. Blake, Sceptic, 507. 
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Ducasse’s Causation and Types of Ne. 
cessity—HaroLD CHAPMAN Brown 
664, 

— Le Philosophe Théodule Ribot, 

Dunlap’s The Elements of Scientific 
Psychology.—Epwin G. Boring, 93, 

Dupréel’s La Légende Socratique et les 
Sources de Platon.—JOSEPH Carson 
Jr., 302. 


Economies and Ethics.—ReExrorD Guy 
TUGWELL, 682. 

Epistle to a Neo-Realist.—C, A. Strong, 
312 


Erdmann’s Logik.—Susanne K, Lane. 
ER, 275. 

Esthetic Values, The Scale 
CHARLES E. WHITMORE, 617. 
Ethical Concept, Work as an.—T, Y. 

SMITH, 543. 

Ethics, Economics and.—REXFoRD Guy 
TUGWELL, 682. 

Ettlinger’s Geschichte der Philosophie 
von der Romantik bis zur Gegenwart, 
—EpGar WIND, 666. 

Existent, Things Perceived but not.— 
C. A. Srrone, 572. 

Experience, Mind, and the Concept.— 
Henry NELSON WIEMAN, 561. 


of. — 


Faith—HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER, 36. 
A Rational Basis Demanded for.— 
PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP, 209. 
Flournoy’s La Psychanalyse, les Méde- 
cins et le Public, 560. 
Forgotten Service of Kant, A.—M. C. 
Orro, 421. 
FRANK, LAWRENCE K.—The Develop- 
ment of Science, 5. 
Freud, De-Moralizing.—JosrErH Rat- 
NER, 113. 
Further Note on Subalternation and the 
Disputed Syllogistic Moods, A— 
Henry BRADFORD SMITH, 631. 


GARRETT, HENRy E.—Dresser’s Psy- 
chology in Theory and Applica- 
tion, 304. 
Snow’s Problems in Psychology, 
219, 

GaTEs, GEORGINA S.—Wohlgemuth’s A 
Critical Examination of Psycho-An- 
alysis, 502. 

Genius, Some Notes on the Psychology 
of. Life and Confessions of 
Stanley Hall—Epwin DILLER Srar- 
BUCK, 141. 

GILBERT, KATHERINE.—Gregory’s The 
Nature of Laughter, 715. 

Gilbert’s Maurice Blondel’s Philosophy 
of Action.—Epear JOHNSON, 641. 
GILMAN, BENJAMIN Ives,—The Design 
Argument Survives Darwinism, 29. 
Ginsberg’s The Psychology of Society. 

—M. T. McCuurz, 273. 
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Givler’s the Ethics of Herecules.— FLORA 
I. McKinnon, 415. 

God, The Immediate Apprehension of, 
according to William James and Wil- 
liam E. Hocking.—James H, LEuBa, 
701. 

Goodness, and Beauty, Usefulness.— 
HERBERT ELLSWORTH Cory, 64. ; 
Gray, Louis H.—Dasgupta’s A His- 

tory of Indian Philosophy, 77. 

Gregory’s The Nature of Laughter.— 
KATHERINE GILBERT, 715. 

Gururiz, E. R.—Purpose and Mecha- 
nism in Psychology, 673. 


Haas, George C. O.—Bhagabat Ku- 
mar’s The Bhakti Cult in Ancient 
India, 307. 

Hall, Life and Confessions of G. Stan- 
ley. Some Notes on the Psy- 
chology of Genius.—EpwInN DIL- 
LER STARBUCK, 141, 

Hall’s Jesus the Christ in the Light of 
Psychology —WaLtTEeR M, Horton, 
509. 

Hare’s Mysticism of East and West.— 
WituiaM H. Roserts, 136. 

Haskins’ The Rise of Universities, 28. 

Hasse’s Das Problem der Giiltigkeit in 
der Philosophie David Humes.— 
STERLING P. LAMPRECHT, 435. 

Hearnshaw’s Social and Political Ideas 
of Some Great Medieval Thinkers, 
84, 

}HerTzterR, J. O.—Lindeman’s Social 

* Discovery, 557. 

History of Psychology, The Idea of 
Continuity in the.—ALEXANDER A. 
JASCALEVICH, 645. 

Hobson’s The Domain of Natural Sci- 
ence.—CHARLES W. Coss, 134. 

Hockine, W. E.—Pringle-Pattison’s 
The Idea of Immortality, 469. 

Hocking, William E., The Immediate 
Apprehension of God according to 
William James and—James H. 
Levusa, 701. 

HoLLinewortu, H. L.—Barnes’ Men- 
tal Disorders, 165. 

Hotmés, JosePpH.—Bartiett’s Psycho 
ogy and Primitive Culture, 585. 

Hopkins’ Chance and Error.—NorBert 
WIENER, 26, 

Horton, WALTER M.—Hall’s Jesus the 
Christ in the Light of Psychology, 
and Berguer’s Some Aspects of the 
Life of Jesus from the Psychological 
om Psycho-Analytic Point of View, 

Huui, Cuark L.—The Thirty-Seeond 
Annual Meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association, 125. 

Hunter’s General Psychology.—G. M. 
Rucw, 53. 
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Idea of Continuity in the History of 
Psychology, The—ALEXANDER A. 
JASCALEVICH, 645. 

Immediate Apprehension of God ac- 
cording to William James and Wil- 
liam E. Hocking, The——James H. 
Leusa, 701. 

International Congress of Philosophy at 
Naples, The-—GuiIpo DELLA VALLE, 
390. 

Introspective Technique, The Present 
Status of.—CarroLL C, Pratt, 225. 

Is the Existence of Other Minds a Nee- 

essary Postulate of Scientific 
Knowledge?—CHARLES A. Bay- 
LIS, 309. 

Society a Person?—RALPH BARTON 
PERRY, 85. 

‘¢ Ts,?? Some Meanings of the Word.— 
GEORGE SANTAYANA, 365. 


James, William, and William E. Hock- 
ing, The Immediate Apprehension of 
God according to.—JAMES H. LEuUBA, 
701. 

JASCALEVICH, ALEXANDER A.—The Idea 
of Continuity in the History of Psy- 
chology, 645. 

Joad’s Introduction to Modern Philos- 
ophy.—EpwIn A, Burtt, 699. 

JOHNSON, EpGAr.—Gilbert’s Maurice 

Blondel’s Philosophy of Action, 
641 

Wenger’s The Aesthetics of Rob- 
ert Browning, 642. 

Johnston’s The Development of Berk- 
eley’s Philosophy.—STerLine  P. 
LAMPRECHT, 460. 

Josey’s Race and National Solidarity. 
—A. B. WOLFE, 444. 

Journals and New Books, 26, 54, 82, 
110, 138, 166, 220, 250, 279, 308, 333, 
363, 390, 416, 445, 472, 503, 531, 559, 
586, 614, 643, 670, 699, 718. 


Kant, A Forgotten Service of.—M. C. 
Oto, 421. 

Kantor, J. R.—Ogden and Richard’s 
The Meaning of Meaning, 212. 

Kennedy-Fraser’s The Psychology of 
Edueation.—B. H. Bong, 471. 


LAMPRECHT, STERLING P.—Congrés In- 
ternational d’Histoire des Re- 
ligions, 428. 

Hasse’s Das Probleme der Giiltig- 
keit in der Philosophie David 
Humes, 435. 

Johnston’s The Development of 
Berkeley ’s Philosophy, 460. 
LANGER, SUSANNE K.—Cohn’s Theorie 

der Dialektik, 412 

Erdmann’s Logik, 275. 

Festschrift fiir Paul Natorp, 695. 

LANGFIELD, H. S.—Brett’s A History 





of Psychology. Vols, II and III, 159, 
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Leighton’s The Field of Philosophy.— 
BRAND BLANCHARD, 361. 

LeusBa, JAMES H.—The Immediate Ap- 
prehension of God according to Wil- 
liam James and William E. Hocking, 
701. 

LEWIS, CLARENCE I.—Peirce’s Chance, 
Love, and Logie, 71. 

Liberalism, A Defense of Ontological.— 
C. J. DucASSE, 337. 

Life and Confessions of G. Stanley 
Hall. Some Notes on the Psychology 
of Genius—EDWIN DILLER STAR- 
BUCK, 141. 

Lindeman’s Social Discovery—J. O. 
HERTZLER, 557. 

LOEWENBERG, J.—Ward’s A Study of 
Kant and Ward’s Immanuel Kant, 
431, 

Lovegoy, ARTHUR O.—Pastness and 
Transcendence, 601. 

LYMAN, EvuGENE W.—Adler’s Recon- 
struction of the Spiritual Ideal, 633. 


McCuurg, M. T.—Ginsberg’s The Psy- 
chology of Society, 275. 
William’s Principles of Social Psy- 
chology, 275. 

MacCurdy’s Problems in Dynamie Psy- 
chology.—F. I. WERTHEIMER, 130. 
MacKinnon, Fiora I.—Givler’s The 

Ethies of Hercules, 415. 
Wells’ Pleasure and Behavior, 558. 
Maréchal’s Le point de départ de la 
metaphysique.—J. H. RANDALL, JR., 
74 


Martin’s A Philosophy of Life and Its 
Spiritual Values, 27. 

Masson-Oursel’s Esquisse d’une His- 

toire de la Philosophie Indienne. 
—WiuuiaM §. A. Port, 388. 

La Philosophie Comparée.—J. H. 
RANDALL, JR., 241. 

Mechanism in Psychology, Purpose and, 
—E. R. GuTurRiz, 673. 

Mental Development.—FREDERICK J. E, 

WoOopDBRIDGE, 449. 

Level Implied in Primitive Tech- 
nique, On the-——E, L. TALBERT, 
232. 

Meyer, ApDoLF.—De Fursac’s Manuel 
de Psychiatrie, 52. 

Mind, and the Concept, Experience.— 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN, 561. 
The Synthesis of.—Oviver L. 
REISER, 281. 

Minds, Is the Existence of Other, a 
Necessary Postulate of Scientific 
Knowledge?—CHarLES A. BAYLIS, 
309. 

Monism and Consciousness.—W. C. 

RUEDIGER, 347. 
of Creative Behavior, A.—OLIVER 

L. REISER, 477. 
‘¢ More Things in Heaven and Earth.’’ 
—HELEN Huss ParKuHurRST, 533, 
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MONTAGUE, WM. PEPPERELL.—Things 
Existent and Things Perceived, 
A Reply to Dr. Strong, 315, 
Things Perceived and Things Per. 
ceiving, 578. 

Naples, The International Congress of 
gual at.—GuIDo DELLA VALLE, 

Natorp, Festschrift fiir 
SANNE K, LANGER, 695. 

Nef’s Die Philosophie Wilhelm Wundts, 
—EpGarR WIND, 498. 

Neo-Realist, Epistle to 
STRONG, 312. 

Notes and News, 27, 55, 84, 111, 139, 
168, 222, 251, 280, 308, 336, 364, 390, 
418, 448, 473, 504, 532, 560, 587, 616, 
644, 672, 700, 720. 

Ogden and Richard’s The Meaning of 
Meaning.—J. R. Kantor, 212. 

On the Mental Level Implied in Prim. 
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itive Technique—E. L. Tat 
BERT, 232, 
Pain and Dreams.—Epq@ar A, 


SINGER, JR., 589. 
Ontological Argument  Redivivus— 
Scort BucHANAN, 505. 
Liberalism, A Defense of.—C. J. 
DucasseE, 337, 
Otto, M. C—A Forgotten Service of 
Kant, 421. 


PARKHURST, HELEN Huss.—Cox’s The 
Public Conscience, 109. 
** More Things in Heaven and 
Earth,’’ 533. 

Pastness and Transcendence.—ARTHUR 
O. LoveJoy, 601. 

Peirce’s Chance, Love, and Logic— 
CLARENCE I. LEwIs, 71. 

Perceived but not Existent, Things— 

C. A. Srrone, 572. 
and Things Perceiving, Things— 
Wo. PEPPERELL MontTaaugE, 578. 

PERRY, RALPH BartToN.—Is Society a 
Person? 85. 

Person, Is Society af—RALPH BARTON 
Perry, 85. 

PETERSON, Houston.—Singer’s Modern 
Thinkers and Present Problems, 331. 

Philosophical Association, The Twenty- 

third Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the Amer- 
ican— J. H. RANDALL, JR., 40. 

Association, The Twenty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Western 
Division of the American.—AL- 
BERT R, CHANDLER, 323. 

Discussion, Some Comments 01.— 
JOHN Dewey, 197. 

Pintner’s Intelligence Testing.—BEN 
D. Woon, 306. 

Port, Witt1am 8, A.—Masson-Oursel’s 
Esquisse d’une Philosophie Indienne, 
388, 

Pratt, D. W.—Value and Thought- 

Process, 117. 
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Pratt, CARROLL C.—The Present Status 
of Introspective Technique, 225. 
Pratt’s Matter and Spirit—Davmp F. 
SwENSON, 326. ; 
Present Status of Introspective Tech- 
nique, The.—CARROLL C. PRATT, 225. 
Primitive Technique, On the Mental 
Level Implied in.—E. L, TALBERT, 
232. 
Pringle-Pattison’s The Idea of Immor- 
tality——W. E. Hockrne, 469. 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
1922-1923.—H. T. CosTELLo, 463. 
Psychological Association, The Thirty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
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